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For the Companion. 
“THE BABY IS SAVED.” 

About two years ago a large ship left 
the port of New York for Ireland, with 
between sixty and seventy passengers on 
board, males and females. 

Everything went well till they got 
about half way across the Atlantic, when 
they encountered a gale of wind, that in- 
creased more and more till it blew a hur- 
ticane. The sea rose mountains high.— 
The huge waves yawned as if mad for 
their prey, and every plank in the ship 
began to creak and moan as if rending 
asunder. Night came on dark and 
dreary. The tempest howled through the 
rigging, and the seas lashed the poor 
floundering bark without mercy. The 
captain looked anxious, and his eye was 
constantly turned to the weather-glass, 
but there was no sign of change, and 
every soul on board longed for daylight. 

Presently it was found that the ship 
had sprunga leak. The water was fast 
gaining on the pumps, and the oldest sea- 
men in the vessel thought that all would 
be over in a few moments. 

Among the passengers was a lady with 
an infant about a year old. She sat apart 
from the rest, with the babe in her arms, 
and apparently in the deepest distress.— 
She thought not of herself, but of her 
darling child. How could she witness 
its death struggles? Then the idea of its 
being eaten by the monsters of the deep, 
orits being cast upon the bottom of the 
ocean, with nothing but the sea-weed for 
its shroud! The mother’s heart withered 
up in view of the fate that awaited her 
darling. 

In this way the night passed. Every 
moment was thought to be the last, and 
morning seemed as if it would never 
come. 

‘A light—a light!’ exclaimed one of 
the sailors, ‘a light ahead—there’s a sail 
under oar lee bow!’ 

Every eye was turned in the direction 
the sailor pointed. Sometimes it could 
be seen for 2 moment, then again it was 
lost behind a mountain wave. 

* There it is,’ cried a passenger, ‘ there 
iv-is again.’ 

*I see it’ now,’ exclaimed another.— 
Word was passed down to the passengers 
below not to lose heart, that there was a 
vessel near them. 

Lanterns were now placed in various 
parts of the ship, so that the other ves- 
sel might see them; and all hands re- 
turned to the pumps, determined to keep 
themselves afloat till the last moment.— 
The sight of the other ship’s light con- 
tinued to cheer them. Still the thought 
that their comrade might be in as bad a 
¢onditior. as themselves, or that she 
would pursue her course without stopping 
to help them, often crossed their minds, 
and filled them with dismay. 

At length day began to break, and 
what a sight did it reveal to them! Their 
vessel was a complete wreck. Masts and 
yards, sails and rigging, either carried 
away or flapping about in the wildest 
confusion. But where is the vessel whose 
light had revived their hopes, and helped 
them to survive the horrors of the night? 
Had she left them to their fate, or gone 
herself to the bottom? No, there she is 
that gallant little brig, close under 
her lee quarter, shattered and torn, with 
Rot a bulwark above deck, now on the 
crest of the wave, and now buried out of 
sight. But there she is, and there stands 
the captain, with his speaking trumpet, 


giving orders to the dauntless crew. 

And now a flag of distress is hoisted 
on board of the passenger ship, and never 
were the stars and stripes sent afloat 
under more perilous circumstances. As 
soon as the two vessels approached a lit- 
tle nearer— 

* What ship is that ?’ roared the captain 
of the brig, through his levelled trumpet. 

* The Northumberland, from New York 
to Ireland—passengers—sinking. Will 
you help us ?’ was the immediate answer. 

‘ All I can,’ returned the captain of the 
brig. 

The storm was now at itsheight. The 
sea was making aclear breach over the 
vessels, and there was no chance of get- 
ting outa boat. At length the force of 
the gale seemed over, and an attempt was 
made to launch a boat. It proved fruit- 
less, however, for the sea crushed her like 
an egg-shell. Another effort was made, 
which was more successful ; a third was 
tried with even better success, and now 
every nerve was strained to lower the 
passengers into the frail boats that were 
to carry them to the vessel. It was but 
a hundred yards or so, but it was a work 
of immense danger. They soon found 
that they could not go alongside the brig. 
The rebound of the sea would have upset 
the boats, and every soul would doubtless 
have perished. Ropes had to be thrown 
to the passengers, who fastened them 
around their waists, and were thus drawn 
through the water, and dragged up the 
side of the vessel half dead. In thecourse 
of two hours, however, every passenger, 
male and female, save two, were safely 
on board the little brig Jessie, Captain 
Percey, of St. Johns, N. F. 

In the last boat sat the lady above re- 
ferred to, with her infant in her arme.— 
She could not be prevailed upon to follow 
the example of the others, and fasten her- 
self to the rope, as she would have to go 


the boatmen. However, the time had 
arrived when the decisive step must be 
taken. One of the sailors took the poor 
little babe, drenched as it was by the salt 
water, and wrapped it in his coat, another 
fastened the rope round its mother’s arms, 
who with a wild scream, and an agonizing 
look at her child, plunged into the water. 





alone, and leave her infant to the care of! 


In a few moments she stood on thelrations that have passed away. 





deck of the Jessie, and exhausted as she 


was, her first care was for her infant. It 
was an awful moment. The billows were 
terrific. The boat, which looked no big- 
ger than a sea-bird, was one minute 
tossed as high as the ship’s mast, and the 
next carried down to the depths of the 
ocean. Oh how the poor mother wrung her 
hands every time the billows would con- 
ceal the boat. ‘They’re gone, they’re 
gone !’ she would exclaim in the wildest 
terror. The captain begged her to go 
below, but she couldn’t hear of it. ‘ My 
child—my child !’ was her constant cry. 

In a quarter of an hour the boat was 
brought within a few yards of the vessel. 
The seamen saw it would be certain death 
to the babe to drag it through the water, 
so they determined to save its life by 
some other method. A brawny sailor 
stood in the bow of the boat with the in- 
fant in his arms, ready to toss it to the 
captain’s son, who stood in the chains, 
prepared to catch it. It was a desperate 
attempt, not only for the child, but for 
the daring boatman. Again and again 
the sailor is about to toss it, but is baffled 
by the sea. 

* Now or never !’ shouted the captain. 
In an instant the little babe is winging 
its way like a dove through the air. The 
mother placed her hands before her eyes, 
and before she had time to remove them, 
her cherished treasure was placed in her 
arms. 

* The baby is saved!’ shouted the sai- 
lors,—‘ The baby is saved !’ was repeated 
from mouth to mouth, by the passengers, 
and every one seemed rejoiced beyond 
measure at the happy event; while the 
mother reverently knelt down and thank- 
ed God for his goodness. 

The Jessie at once bore up for Ireland, 
and arrived safely after a few days’ ron. 
Honors of every: kind were poured upon 
the captain. Several Societies gave him 
gold medals, and the United States Goy- 
ernment presented him with a splendid 
chronometer of very great value. 

Intrepidity and humanity seldom lose 
their reward. 











TurxisH Grave-Yarp.—The Turkish 
tomb-stone, if it mark the grave of man, 
is surmounted by a turban, and the di- 
versity of form shows the different gene- 
These 








round-headed turbaned stones, have very 
much the appearance of dwarfish imps, and 
one almost expects to see a pair of goggle 
eyes peering from beneath the well exe- 
cuted fold of white or gray stone. Those 
erected for women are decorated with 
wreaths or bunches of flowers. Both 
kinds have inscriptions, and often colored 
and highly gilded. Sometimes they are 
of a bright azure blue, richly decorated 
with gilt, and extremely beautiful. 


A VIEW IN THE EAST. 

Our young friends, in glancing at our 
cut this week, will see, in some measure, 
the truth of what has been remarked by 
eastern travellers, namely, that in passing 
through those distant countries one feels 
himself to be ‘a stranger in a strange 
land.’ Everything wears a different ap- 
pearance from what we have been accus- 
tomed to. The hills, the valleys, the 
trees, the lesser vegetation, the animals, 
the men and women, the manners and 
customs of the people, in short, every- 
thing is changed, and it seems as if we 
had left our planet, and got into a new 
world. Turn your eye upon the cut, 
young reader, and what do you see? In 
the foreground the most conspicuous 
figure is a goatherd, sitting in a kind of 
tent, with his crook in his hand, watching 
a herd of goats. At a distance, on his 
right,is a burdened camel,stalking over the 
heated sands, with his curious, outlandish- 
looking head towering over his leader, 
who is armed with a long spear. Next 
we have a couple of palm-trees, rising 
with their naked trunks into the skies, 
and striving with their long pensile 
branches, to catch a little air. In the 
rear is a range of low, rocky, barren-look- 
ing hills, without tree or herbage, but 
helping, perhaps, by their shade or other- 
wise, to preserve the little patch of coarse 
graes upon which the goatherd has pitch- 
ed his tent for a few hours. 

How different is all this from what we 
meet with in this latitude, where the 
cooler and more moistened air clothes the 
landscape with verdure, and draws from 
the parent earth an abundant supply of 
food for man and beast. 

An Arab would feel out of his element 
in New England, and I am sure a New- 
Englander, if compelled to live in Arabia, 
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would sigh heartily forhome. The Arab 
would cut a sad figure at a Presidential 
election, and nothing but a miracle could 
force an American to sit still a whole day 
watching a few goats. 


“OUR BENNY.” 

* See here, Benny,’ said Grandpa, put- 
ting down his knife and fork at dinner, 
and speaking in his most decided tones, 
‘you know what I told you last week, 
that it was very unsafe to go up on that 
town house scaffolding. It’s very high, 
and very loosely put together, and if your 
head should swim, or your foot should 
slip, there likely would bean end of you.’ 

‘ But, Grandpa, the other boys go up.’ 

‘I can’t help that, my child; and be- 
cause they incur the risk of broken limbs, 
I am not willing that you should. Now, 
remember, if you go up on that scaffold- 
ing again, after what I have said this 
time,I shall get you no drum,and not allow 
you to join the company next Saturday 
afternoon, You hear me, Benny ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I hear you,’ said Benny, 
moving uneasily in his chair. 

‘And you know, too, that I say this 
altogether for your own safety. Just 
think what a terrible thing it would be, 
if you were brought home some day, like 
that little boy I read of last week, with 
your bruised face, and mangled limbs, and 
the life all struck out of you!’ 

* Oh, don’t, please don’t, Grandpa.’ 

‘Well, dear, you looked at Benny as 
though you thought my prohibition a 
hard one, and you see, now, my reasons 
for it.’ 

My brother Benjamin, who was just 
eleven, two years my senior, and I, were 
passing the summer at grandpa’s. Papa 
had gone West on business, and mamma 
accompanied him. Benny was a wild, 
fun-loving, mischief-brewing rogue, al- 
ways the first at a frolic, and a great fa- 
vorite with all the boys at the Academy. 
His class had been quite absorbed in or- 
ganizing a company of soldiers, and they 
were to make their first public parade the 
next Saturday afternoon, and were all 
looking forward to it with intense eager- 
ness. Grandma had made Benny a blue 
suit, striped with white, and a tall, black 
cap, with a great white plume on top, and 
Grandpa said that young gentleman strut- 
ted about the room in his new uniform, 
with a real military air, and his delight 
reached its culmination, when grandpa 
promised him a new drum the next time 
that he went to town, as he had been ap- 
pointed drummer of the company. 

*I tell you, Janet, we'll have a capital 
time,’ said my brother, as we stood under 
the great hop vine after tea. We're go- 
ing up by the green, and round by the 
hotel, down to the budget, and past the 
church.’ 

* Oh, dear!" I said, catching the spirit 
of his enthusiasm, ‘I do wish that I was 
a boy, so that I could go, too.’ 

‘Oh, well, Janet, you know girls can’t 
be soldiers. They must stay at home, 
and make doll’s bonnets, and play with 
tea-sets,’ and he looked at me with a kind 
of pitying contempt. 

‘Girls are better than boys, anyhow,’ I 
said, standing on the defensive for my 
sex, ‘if they’re not rude and boisterous, 
and can’t play soldier.’ 

‘ Well, I’m thankful enough I ain’t a 
girl, anyhow, and it’s all stuff about theip 
being so wonderful good,’ answered Ben- 
jamin. 


I am not certain but the argument 
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would have expanded into a serious alter- 
cation on the merits of our respective 
sexes, if we had not been suddenly sum- 
moned into the house. 

* There, Benny, that was the very best 
I could do for you,’ said my grandfather, 
és he removed the brown wrappers from 
the drum on Friday night, just after his 
return from the city. 

* Oh, Benny, isn’t it a beauty; isn’t it 
a perfect beauty?’ I cried, as grandpa 
held up the pretty toy, in its bright cvlors 
of red and blue. 

* Yes, it is, that’s a fact,’ said my 
brother, and grandma slipped the ribbon 
round his neck, and he struck up a quick 
march ; but somehow his thoughts seemed 
far away from it all the time. 

* 1 wonder what’s the matter with Ben- 
ny !’ said grandma, as he went out into 
the kitchen. ‘Isn't he pleased with his 
drum >” ; 

* Well, I spent nearly two hours hunt- 
ing it up for him, and I thought the boy’d 
be quite beside himself when he came to 
see it,’ answered grandpa, in a somewhat 
disappointed tone. 

* Now, Benjamin Lake, what’s the mat- 
ter with you ?’ I said, following him out 
into the kitchen. ‘Don’t you like your 
drum ?” 

* Yes, I like it well enough.’ He said 
it in a listless, weary manner, that was 
worse than the most decided negative. 

* Well, I think it’s too bad, anyhow, 
for you to act so, when grandpa’s taken 
all this pains to please you.’ 

He stood still a moment, looking at me 
uneasily. ‘ I'm a good will to tell you, 
Janet,’ he said, more to himself than to 
me. 

‘ What is it, Ben; does anything trou- 
ble you ?” 

‘He drew up close to me. ‘ Janet, 
I’ve been on the town house scaffolding 
to-day.’ 

*O—h, Ben!’ 

* There, now, I’ve told you— if I start 
right off this minute, I can tell Grandpa !’ 
and he hurried right into the sitting-room, 
as though he was afraid to trust himself 
with a moment’s delay. 

He went straight up to my grandfather. 
* Grandpa, here is the drum, you'll have 
to take it. I can’t go training to-mor- 
row.’ 

*Why, what do you mean, Benny ?’ 
The old man’s voice was full of amaze- 
ment. 


went up on the scaffolding to-day. 1 
didn’t mean to, Grandpa; but all the 
boys went up, and said it was so nice and 
firm, that I thougbt I’d go half way up, 


as you didn’t forbid that, and before I/a small village can be supplied with 
knew, I was on the top, though I didn’t|bread. Yet, after all, it is in harmony 


stay more than three minutes.’ 

There was silence for about a minute. 
Grandpa’s voice was not quite firm, as he 
said, ‘And you thought of not telling 
me this, Benny ?’ 


* Yes—I thoughtof it; butif I'd taken | He had not only to cast the seed in the| 


the drum after what you said, it would 
have been acting a lie, and that is some- 
thing that I hate and loathe—a lie ;’ and 


that ever were, or ever will be.’ 


‘ Well, Benny,’ said my grandfather, | 


would be if you owned a thousand drums 
of solid gold. 
*I cannot give it back to you, because| 
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THE FAMILY . 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


would like to know something about 
wheaten bread,’ remarked Uncle John to 
his nephew Bob, otherwise called the 
young philosopher. 

‘Wheaten bread? Oh, I think I am 
pretty well posted on that already,’ re- 
turned the nephew. 

* What!’ exclaimed Uncle John, ‘ post- 
ed on wheaten bread? I think there 
are twenty questions I could ask you 
about this loaf that you couldn’t answer.’ 

*I should like to hear one of them,’ 
said Bob, confidently. 

*How does yeast change flour and 
water into the kind of dough we make 
this bread of?’ asked Uncle John, as he 
held up a ten cent loaf at the opposite 
side of the breakfast table. 

‘It does do it,’ returned Bob, rather 
crest-fallen. 

‘We all know that,’ observed the uncle, 
‘ but the question is—How does it do it?’ 

‘I don’t rightly know, Uncle,’ replied 
the nephew, pretty sedately. 

‘Ah, I thought so,’ remarked the 
uncle, with a kind of chuckle, that made 
Bob look half vexed and half sheepish. 

* Well,tell us the rights of it,then, Uncle, 
since you know so much about it.’ 

‘Not yeta while, Master Robert; we 
will hold that point over for a bit, until 
we talk a little about the wheat itself; its 
being ground into flour, what flour is 
| composed of, and so on.’ 
| *I pretty well know what wheat is, 
| Uncle. 
lit growing, and have handled the grain 
| scores of times.’ 
| True, true,’ returned the uncle, ‘ but 


| 





truly are his delight.—Arthur’s Home 


*You have been so very inquisitive 
about tea, sugar, and milk, perhaps you plate. 


I have seen hundreds of acres of | 


these matters, Master Robert. You said 
you were, just now,’ remarked the uncle. 
‘I never heard anything about the 
starch before. Why, that’s the stuff they 
put into shirt collars, to make them stiff,’ 
returned the nephew. 
* The very same,’ observed the uncle. 
‘Ugh!’ cried Bob, pushing away his 


‘Stop, stop,’ continued the uncle.— 
* Not so fast, Master Robert. It is Na- 
ture, or in other words, the great Creator, 
and not the baker, that has made the 
mixture. Perhaps you have never heard 
of the different substances that flour is 
composed of ?” 

* Not exactly,’ replied Bob. 

‘My time is up or I would tell you 
now,’ returned the uncle ; ‘ but you shall 
have the whole at our next meeting.’ 

[Bob being alone, finishes his break- 
fast. ] 





**‘NOTHING BUT LEAVES.” 
Nothing but leaves; the Spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life ; 
Sin committed whilst conscience slept, 
Promises made but never kept, 
Hatred, battle and strife ; 
Nothing but leaves! 


a but leaves ; no garnered sheaves 
Of life’s fair, ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds ; 
We sow our seeds—lo! tares and weeds ; 
We reap with toil and pain 
Nothing but leaves. 
Nothing but leaves ; memory weaves 
No veil to screen the past ; 
As we trace our weary way, 
Counting each lost and mis-spent day, 
We find - at last, 
Nothing but leaves, 
And shall we meet the master so, 
Bearing our withered leaves ? 
The Saviour looks for perfect fruit— 
We stand before Him humble, mute ; 
Waiting the word he breathes— 
Nothing but leaves. 








AN AFFECTING STORY. 


| The following affecting story was re- 
|lated by Mr. Dudley, an agent of the 
| British and Foreign Bible Society, at the 
anniversary of the Birmingham Sunday 
| School Union : 


| have you ever reflected on the remarkable | In the County of Kent lives, or lived, 


| fact that the Creator should have chosen | 
* Why, you see,’ speaking very fast, ‘1|so small a thing asa grain of wheat to| 


|form the chief article of man’s food.— 
| What millions upon millions of these 


| grains must be got together before even} 


|with the rest of His proceedings. It is 


|could be appeased.” 


others ?? resumed Bob. 


|by means of drops of dew and rain that | the lad as a warning to others. 
he watereth the whole earth. Man had) 
to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. |. 


thresh out the grain: winnow it; grind | 


here he lifted up his head proudly, and |it; sift the flour, and then make it into 
his cheeks were all in a glow; ‘I wouldn't |dough and bake it, before his hunger) 
earry one biting and burning in my soul, 


for all the trainings, and all the drums| . By the by, Uncle, how is it there are| what she wanted it for. 


so many different prices for a barrel of 
drawing him close to him, while the tears flour. Some, I see, you can buy for four 
stood in grandma’s eyes, ‘ you are a brave, dollars, while it takes eight dollars to buy 
noble boy, and richer to-night than you| 


|ence in price,’ replied the uncle. 


* Difference of quality makes a differ- 
i * Some 


{a clergyman and his lady, who touk a 
very active part in the Sunday-school con- 
nected with his church. They had in the 
school a boy, the only son of a widow, 
who was notoriously wicked, despising 
|all the earnest prayers and admonitions of 
the clergyman, who, out of pity for his 
poor widowed mother, kept him in the 
school eighteen months; at length he 
| found it absolutely to di 





He soon 
after enlisted as a soldier in a regiment 
it be- 
Some time 


| that was soon ordered to America, 
|ing the last American war. 
jafter, the poor woman called upon the 
|size. Surprised at such a request from 
an individual who was on the verge of 
jeternity, and who he knew had one or 
|more Bibles of large print, which she had 
long used to good purpose, he inquired 
She answered : 
* A regiment is going out to America, 


and oh! sir, who knows what it may do?” 

She sent the Bible, which the clergy- 
man gave her, by a pious soldier, who, 
upon his arrival at their destination, found 
the widow’s son the very ringleader of the 


. | plentiful harvest. 


and I want to send it to my poor boy; | 


they had further conversation ; the result 
was, from that hour he became a changed 
man, and was noted for exemplary con- 
duct, as before he had been for his wick- 
edness. 

Some time after this conversation, the 
regiment in which he was, engaged the 
enemy; at the close of which the pious 
soldier, in walking through the field of 
blood, beheld, under a large spreading 
oak, the dead body of James, his head re- 
clining on his Bible, which was opened at 
the passage: ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary,’ &c. Poor James had gone to 
his eternal rest. 

Mr. Dudley said that he had frequently 
held the Bible in his hand; there were 
no less than fifty pages stained with the 
blood of poor James. How encouraging, 
said Mr. Dudley, is this for Sabbath- 
school teachers to persevere, for should 
there be but one seed sown, it might, as 
in the case of the widow's son, produce a 
The only verse he 
ever committed to memory was the means 
in the hands of the Holy Spirit, of bring- 
ing him out of darkness into marvellous 
light ; and James is now, we trust, join- 
ing the song of the redeemed in heaven. 





| SCRAPS FOR YOU TH. 





For the Companion. 
THE APPLE GATHERING. 

Autumn had come. The frost one 
morning lay in silver beads on the grass, 
the great hollyhock by the door hada 
bitten look, and father said that it was 
high time that the winter apples were in, 
so Katie and I staid at home one day to 
pick up the apples into baskets for the 
men to empty them into the cart, and 
Frank came over to help us. 

How they fell, and what a shower there 
was! Great red, hard Baldwins, and 
brown, sober-looking Russets, that pelted 
us pretty severely, if we were not careful! 
Katie dared not venture under the trees, 
at which Frank and I laughed heartily ; 
but nothing could induce her to come: 
with her little red quilted hood, which 
she had put on as a helmet, to defend her 
head from the falling fruit, she hovered 
|round the outskirts of the trees, waylay- 
jing and pouncing upon the apples that 
| had rolled away to any distance, and then 
| giving them a toss at the basket, which 
| she but seldom succeeded in hitting ! 

* That isn’t the way, Katie,’ said Frank. 
\¢ You only bruise the apples, and that 
| will make them rot; you had better wait 
| until the trees have been entirely shaken, 
and then you can gather them in peace !’ 
| So Katie waited, but in the mean time 
|strolled through the orchard. Pre- 


|sently we heard her voice down by the 





jearth, but to reap down the harvest; to|clergyman to beg a Bible of the smallest | brook, that rendered one part of the lot 


| quite marshy : 
* How do you know it,’ asked Katie. 
* ’se seen them,’ replied a voice that 
| sounded like Billy Saunders’, ‘ you can’t 
| think how full the tree is, and they’re as 
ripe and rosy as they can be!’ 
*But you don’t mean to take them, 
Billy, without asking ?” 
*Why not, Katie? 











|stingy that he won’t give nsany. Jim 


Mr. Dunlap is so 


few apples is thieving, Katie? 1 wouldn't 
steal for the world—you know I wouldn’t!’ 

‘I know, Billy, that you don’t mean to 
do wrong; but this Jim, who seems 4 
good-natured and funny, is always leading 
you into evil-doing—oh ! Billy, if you go 
with bad boys, you will become bad your. 
self.’ 

* Well, I won’t go, Katie, if you don’t 
want me to.’ 

‘I'd rather you'd say, “I won't go be. 
cause it isn’t right,” Billy.’ 

‘Well, Katie, then I won’t, and the 
next time Jim wants me to have what he 
calls ** some fun,” I'll think of the ol 
copy-book too—don’t you remember what 
a time you had writing that copy, “ Evi] 
communications corrupt good manners }”’ 

The two children laughed, and Frank 
calling out, asked Billy to come over and 
help us gather—which was much better, 
he said, than stealing Mr. Dunlap’s apples, 
| So Billy thought, and he began to bea 
better boy from that day. w. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
MAPLE SUGAR. 

How many little boys and girls there 
are who, while nibbling their cake of ma- 
ple sugar, don’t know what part of the 
world it comes from, or how it is made, 
Well, it is not good to remain ignorant in 
| these days of ‘ Youth’s Companions,’ and 
|* Children’s Magazines,’ &c., &c., since 
we have only to open our eyes, and the 
information presents itself. 

Maple sugar is got from a large tree 
that grows to the height of seventy or 
eighty feet, and which is known to bota- 
nists by the Latin name of Acer Sacchari- 
num, or sugar maple. This tree grows 
abundantly in the northern parts of New 
England, along the lakes, and in the 
British provinces of North America. 

But how do they get the sugar from the 
tree? that’s the question. Wait a mo- 
ment, my young reader, and I will en- 
lighten you upon the subject. 

In the month of March, just as the snow 
is beginning to melt away, a lot of sugar- 
makers, provided with their different 
utensils, namely, a large boiling pot, a 
number of buckets and tin cans, alsoa 
stock of food, five or six hatchets, and 
other implements and necessaries, start 
away for the forest. They travel about 
in quest of a good grove of maple trees, 
which having found, they build a kind of 
hut or shanty, where they deposit their 
household stuff, and the various articles 
they have brought with them, and imme- 
diately commence their intended work. 

What do they do to the trees to get the 
sugar out then? 

They either bore holes or cut notches 
in them. Under these holes or notches 
they place buckets, into which the sap 
drips as it flows from the tree. Each tree 
yields from one to five gallons in twenty- 
four hours, though one person states that 
by introducing twenty or thirty tubes into 
as many holes he had made in the trunk 
of a healthy young maple, he once got as 





asked him for some the other day, and he 


1 must not break my promise; but you | four is old, and full of mites; some is 
have done a good deed to-night which the|sour; some is made of wheat that has 
angels will smile over, as they write it! been spoiled either by insects or the 
down in letters that will shine forever.’ | weather ; some is made from an inferior 

A sis |kind of wheat, and some flour undergoes 
Benny did not go to the * training,’ but | nore sifting than others to rid it of the 


the next morning grandpa and grandma) . 
held a long consultation together, and the | bran, and the more labor there is spent 


company of twenty boys was invited to, upon it, the more it will cost. Now this 
tea, after the parade. There was a great|bread that we are eating has evidently 
deal of disappointment manifested, when | been made of the best flour. It is white 
it was discovered that the drummer could| ..4 sweet, and, no doubt, has the proper 





regiment in every description of vice.— 
After the soldier had made himself known, 
he said, 

‘James, your mother has sent you her| 
last present.’ 

* Ah!’ replied he, in a careless manner, 
‘is she gone at last? I hope she sent me 
sume cash.’ 

The pious soldier told him he believed 
the poor widow was dead: ‘ But,’ said he, 
‘she has sent you something of more 
value than gold or silver, (presenting him 
the Bible,) and, James, it was her dying 


clear out !’ 








have him round.’ 


don’t you like him ?” 


Dunlap’s apples ?’ asked Katie. 





SH AS Ge cemgeny, 2 Senay doslse proportions of starch and gluten in it.’ 


to th tain, stating that hi 
paises ae thie’ Bat ‘while * Starch and what, Uncle ?’ exclaims the 


the boys were at tea, in the large old sit-| young philosopher, drawing down the 
ting-room, grandpa went in, and told| corners of his mouth, and looking at his 


request that you would read one verse, at 
least, every day; and can you refuse her 
dying charge >’ 

* Well,’ said James, ‘ it is not too much 
to ask, (opening the Bible,) so here goes.’ 


his apples.’ 


said he’d set his dog on him if he didn’t 


‘I’m afraid Jim isn’t a good boy,’ said 
Katie, ‘and perhaps he didn’t want to 


* Perhaps he didn’t,’ said Billy; ‘ but 
Jim’s a pretty good boy, Katie; why 


*Didn’t he want you to go after Mr. 
* Yes,’ said Billy; ‘but he said that 


after he had asked old Hunks, as he called 
him, fair, he had a right to go and take 


many as twenty-six gallons of sap from it 
in twenty-four hours. But that was an 
unusual quantity. This sap tastes like 
sweetened water. 
When a sufficient quantity of it is col- 
lected, it is thrown. into a large pot or 
kettle, and boiled until it grows quite 
thick, when it is run into moulds, where 
it cools and crystalizes into sugar. A 
thousand trees will yield about five or six 
thousand pounds of sugar, or about five 
or six pounds apiece. 

The whole amount of maple sugar made 
in the States and British Provinces is said 
to be about 45 millions of pounds. The 





‘them the whole story, and how his grand- 
son had loved the truth better than any- 
thing else, and how God and his own 
conscience would reward him better than 
any human praise could. And I am sure 
that the boys who listened to this story, 
never forgot it of Benjamin Lake ! 

May you, also, never forget this, dear 
child! May a lie be to you something 
horrible, and hateful, and pleasure that 
is brought with it only a misery. May 
a falsehootl be a fire which you will never 
carry in your soul, for our Father, our 
tender, loving Father in Heaven has said, 
* that no liar can dwell in His presence,’ 
and He hates lying lips, they are an 
abomination to Him; but they that deal 








slice of bread very suspiciously. ‘Starch 
in bread—do they put starch in bread ?” 

‘Ha, Bob! I suppose you thought 
that “ bread was bread,” too, did you? 
just as you fancied “ milk was milk,”— 
one of the simple substances that chemists 
tell us about !’ 

‘I knew they put soda in it sometimes, 
and that’s bad enough; but I never 
thought the dirty creatures put starch in 
it. Why, Uncle John, if you go on this 
way, I shall leave off eating altogether by 
and by.’ 





He opened the Bible at these words, 
* Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

* Well,’ said he, ‘this is very odd. I 
have opened to the only verse in the Bible 
that I could learn by heart when I was in 
the Sunday-school ; I never could for the 
life of me commit another. It is very 
strange, but who is thie me that is men- 
tioned in the verse ?” 

The pious soldier asked him if he did 
not know. 

He replied that he did not. 

The good man then explained it to him ; 
spoke to him of Jesus, and exhibited the 
truth and invitations of the Gospel. They 





*I thought you were posted on all) walked to the house of the chaplain, where 


‘Oh! Billy, do you think so?” 

* Why no,now that I think about it ; but 
still it was real mean in Mr. Dunlap not 
to give him some apples.’ 

* No,’ said Katie; ‘if the apples were 
his, he had a right to do as he chose 
with them, and it’s because Jim is always 
leading you into mischief that I hate to 
have you go with him.’ 

* Well, but Katie, they’re such beauties, 
and I meant to have brought you some.’ 

*I shouldn’t have taken them, Billy.— 
You know what our copy-book says: “ A 
receiver is as bad as a thief !’’’ 

* You don’t mean to say that taking a 


annual yield will probably become less 
and less, as the native forests are cut 
down, or injured by the process of ex- 
tracting thesugar. A hot sunny day after 
a cold night is most favorable to the flow 
of sap. Old trees contain very little. The 
sugar-making season lasts for a month. 


THE FOURTEEN HAPPY DAYS. 

Many years ago, in the city of Cordova, 
in Spain, a splendid chariot, drawn by 
four horses, attracted all eyes as it whirled 
through the streets and over the stone 
bridge towards the palace of the kings 
In it sat a man of lofty looks, whose gat 
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ments shone with gold and silver, and on 
either side stood two black slaves, splen- 
didly dressed, holding a canopy over his 


It was the King, whose magnificence 
was greater than anything the world can 
show at this day in all its palaces. The 
rich strove to gain from him a look of 
favor as he passed, and the poor sighed 
with envy. 

‘Only behold!’ murmured an old man, 
bending under the weight of a cask 
of water, ‘how happy are the rich! 
Here am I, who never had so much as a 
donkey to carry my water for me, while 
yonder single man can command all the 
horses in Spain, if it be his pleasure!’ 

A crowd of shouting children playing 
near a fountain stopped short, and held 
their breath in admiratiou as the chariot 


d. 
pra? said they, ‘is he not great and 
happy?” 
As they swept on towards the palace, 
they passed a company of peasants, busy 
at work in the vineyards. ‘These paused 
in their work, their hands filled with the 
purple fruit, and feasted their eyes on the 
royal splendor. 

And while all were envying him, what 
were his thcughts, who sat thus lifted 
above all about him. A hundred faces of 
those he passed were gayer than his. 
‘Oh, happy poor!’ he exclaimed in his 
heart, as he looked on the staring crowds ; 
what are your cares or troubles? Surely 
you pass your lives as in a happy dream. 
The earth brings forth your food, and 
nothing disturbs your peaceful sleep? 
Would that I were as one of you. The 
weight of this crown and this purple robe 
crushes all the pleasure out of my life. 
For fifty years have I reigned in yonder 
beautiful palace, whose walls are covered 
with gold and with pearls, and whose 
marble halls sparkle with fountains, yet 
since the days I. picked flowers on the 


banks of the Xenil, I have seen, alas!| 
but fourteen happy days! How gladly} 
would I exchange with some of you, who | 


think, as you look at me, that I possess 
the sum of happiness !” | 

And so the poor envied the great man, 
and the great man envied the poor. 


How often do we hear children say, | 


‘If I were as rich as such an one, I should 


be happy ;’ and ‘IfI only had this or} 


that, I know I should be happy! Your 
notion of happinéss is in having. But 
this is the one grand mistake of life. It 
is from this false notion that the proverb 
has sprung, ‘As happy asa king.’ But 
here was a great king who could have 
every wish of his heart ; the master of one 
of the richest countries of the earth ; and 
he could tell all the days of real happi- 
ness he had ever spent on his fingers in 
less than a minute. Learn in childhood, 
if you can, that happiness is not outside 
but inside. A good heart anda clear 
conscience bring happiness; no riches, 
and no circumstances alone ever do. Al- 
exander conquered all the world, and then, 
far from being happy, he wept because 
there were no more worlds to conquer. 





CONFLICT WITH A CATAMOUNT. 
The dwelling of Mr. Thomas S. Bisland, 


of the parish, was lately the scene of a| 


most strange and desperate encounter with 
a catamount, in which several negroes 
were severely bitten, and much alarm 
cteated among the occupants of the house. 
The plantation is one of the oldest on the 
bayou, and the dwelling, a noble one, is 
located amidst a cluster of live and water 
oaks, with a few pecan and other trees of 
the forest. Except a few evergreens that 
skirt the bayou, there is nothing in the 
shape of a lurking place for such an ani- 
mal nearer than the swamp on either side 
in the rear of the cultivated fields. 

Some two weeks since, a negro woman 
heard a noise in the’cabin lot above the 
dwelling, where a servant or two lived, and 
upon repairing to the spot she was met by 
astrange animal, whereupon she beat a 
tetreat, pursued leisurely by the monster. 


ting rooms and took formal possession, 
and when the door was opened by a negro 
man, he flew at him seizing him by the 
throat. The negro was a powerful man, 
and having been severely lacerated, finally 
got him under his feet, when four balls 
were fired into his head from a revolver 
in the hands of a by-stander. 

The overseer, who had now reached the 
spot, deeming him dead, orderde the ne- 
gro to remove his feet, when, to the 
amazement of all present, he sprung upon 
a third negro, but was knocked off by a 
blow from a gun, opportunely brought by 
the overseer. 

This is certainly one of the most singu- 
lar conflicts of the kind we ever heard of, 
occurring as it did in a dwelling removed 
apparently from all danger from the in- 
roads of such animals. We hear that the 
proprietor intends preserving the, skin 
stuffed in a glass case, as a trophy to be 
shown to his visitors ; and really the cir- 
cumstances under which it was obtained, 
will surround it with no little interest. It 
was fortunate that no children were about, 
as they must have fallen an easy prey to 
so resolute and ferocious an enemy. He 
seems to have been a very large animal of 
his species, equaling in bulk and weight 
a medium sized dog.—Franklin (La.) 
Banner. 


the doctor had left for you. But this 
poor sick child had no mother to take 
care of her; there she lay with only her 
little sister: every noise she heard, she 
started and hoped it was her mother; 
and when she found it was not, she 
would cover her face with her hands to 
hide her tears. Mrs. Neal went up to 
the bed and took the burning hand of the 
child in hers: she found she was sinking 
from exhaustion ; she puta few drops of 
arrow-root into her mouth: just then the 
mother returned and brought with her a 
loaf of bread and an orange. Mrs: Neal 
told the woman not to leave home again 
while her child was sick ; and she would 
see that she was provided with the com- 
forts necessary in sickness. When Mrs. 
Neal returned home she found Harry 
watching for her; he wanted very much 
to know about the boy. She told him 
how she had found them and how poor 
they were. ‘And now Harry,’ said she, 
‘tomorrow is your birth-day; and you 
know I have always made you a present; 
and I had determined this year to give 
you two dollars in money, thinking that 
you might buy something to suit your- 
self, better than I could suit you; you 
may do just what you please with the 
money, give it away or spend it upon 
yourself or keep it, You were going to 
give the poor boy money this morning ; 
I stopped you ; for I do not wish you to 
think you are giving charity, when you 
are giving my money: to-morrow you 
will have some of your own, and if you 
deny yourself something you want, to 
buy the poor boy a pair of shoes and a 
cap, you will be doing a charitable act.’ 
Harry felt very badly ; he found it was 
easier to give away his mother’s money 
than his own; and there was a beautiful 
green sled at a store near by, which he 
had often looked at with longing eyes, and 
determined that whenever he had money 
enough he would buy it. He had a very 
good sled then, but it was far inferior to 
the one he wanted. Harry’s mother 
watched him with great anxiety. She 
saw he was very thoughtful; he went to 
| bree at night, but could not sleep: at one 
js time he determined to give the money to 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN: |the boy ; and then he thought how swift- 
ly the green sled would pass by the other 
boys; and at last fell asleep thinking of 
the sled. When he waked up the next 
morning it was a fine day ; the sun shone 
brightly in at the windows; there had 
been a little snow, followed by rain, the 
night before; it had cleared off cold; 
and never was there better coasting. 
*Good morning,’ said Mrs. Neal to her 
son as he entered the room, ‘this is my 
little boy’s birth-day, and here is his 
<:,,| mother’s present :’ and she put into his 
| = — _— the ape on hand two bright silver dollars. Harry 
[=> Sem sok?” €, ‘what is the matter‘) t)ushed as he met his mother’s eye; as 
ae Ko’ ssid. hie ail > § ,|8o0on as he had eaten his breakfast, he 
See: Gee iok ee ne but! went to the store just to look at the 
ha ag sent eg gat wy a green sled; but oh! the temptation was 
| ret 8 y too great for him: he bought the sled, 
[Caer : paid away his two dollars, and came home 
| Harry ran into the house; he took all 


, drawing it after him. Just as he drew it 
|e bread he could find in the closet, and 
} 





TRUTHFUL BAROMETER. 

Take a clear glass bottle, and put in it 
a small quantity of pulverized alum, then 
fill the bottle with spirits of wine. The 
alum will be perfectly dissolved by the 
alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid 
will be as transparent as the purest water. 
On the approach of rain, or cloudy weath- 
er, the alum will be visible in a flaky, 
spiral cloud, in the centre of the fluid, 
reaching from the bottom to the surface. 
This is a cheap, simple, and beautiful 
barometer, and is placed within the reach 
of all who wish to possess one. For 
simplicity of construction this is al- 
together superior to the frog barometer in 
general use in Germany. 











LITTLE HARRY. 

* Mother,’ said little Harry one cold 
morning in winter, ‘ do come and see this 
| poor boy sitting upon the door-step ; his 
clothes are all ragged and worn out; he 
\is crying, and looks very miserable. May 
|I go and ask what ails him?’ 

Mrs. Neal was always glad to see that 
her children felt for the poor. ‘ Yes, 
my son,’ said she, ‘ go.’ 








: up to his own door, there stood the poor 
a quarter of a dollar of his mother’s, | boy, with his worn-out shoes and ragged 
| which lay upon the table ; and was carry- | straw hat. Harry was a boy of kind and 
jing it to the boy. His mother, at that| strong feelings ; and most bitterly did he 
|moment, came into the room. ‘ Why. regret what he had done; he thought 


Harry,’ said she, * what are you going to|how much good the money he had ex- 











piece.’ 


Whereupon she gave her a piece, and 
turning to Lucy said, 
* Wouldst thou like a piece now ?” 

Lucy, emboldened by Annie’s example, 
said she would. . 
* Ah, but,’ replied Mrs. Fry, ‘ thou hast meapeicel disease 
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Walking In The Light. 


BY LUCY ELLEN GUERNSEY, 


ughter. 


Author of ‘Irish Amy,’ ‘ Ready Work,’ ‘ Kitty May- 
nard,’ &c. ° 


HE juvenile religious literature of our country is 
more largely indebted to our lady writers than to an 
and all other sources. They have been called the educat- 
ors of the nation, and well do they deserve an exalted 
place in the best affections of the people. They have 
Miss Guernsey is no stranger at the 
Her name is a household 


werty. 
Potene of thousands have hung with delight upon the 
words of the gifted lady in the half score of volumes she 
has given to the world, and thousands more will catch 
the words of interest that have dropped from the pen of 
this ready writer in the book now announced. 
STRAIGHL FORWARD is no ordinary work, as it is 
the production of no ordinary mind. 
girls, and no mother should fail to place it in the hands 
With some it may cost an effort to se- 
cure it, but its perusal will disarm temptation, while the 
deep and tender spirit of Christianity which pervades 
the work, adds a double charm to its value. 
Complete in one volume, 344 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Sent prepaid on receipt of the price 
Country papers, by givin, 
insertions, will receive two copies of the work. 


It is a book for 
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ELLEN DACRE, 


—OR,— 


Life at Aunt Hester’s. 


and read it. 


eS SINCLAIR, in his amusing talks to the chil- 
dren, tells of a man who led his pony to the watering, 
but when there, the beast obstinately refused to drink, 
albeit the alternate coaxings and beatings of bis master. | 
Authors and publishers may sometimes learn an im 
portant truth from homely illustrations. 

It 18 one thing to place a handsomely bound book before 
the public. but quite another matter to induce them to 


It singularly comes to pass that the people are quite as 
appreciative and discerning as anybody e/se, and when 
¢ on pred) 
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ichools. 





|do with all that bread, and money of| pended upon the sled would have done 


jmine? Big , «| the poor boy ; how comfortable it would 
my I am going to give it to the boy,’ said |have made him. He felt thatifwe would 
arry. 


wpe isl sxe . |do good, we must be willing to sacrifice 
‘Stop, my child,’ said his mother ;| our selfish gratifications ; and he felt too, 
‘this bread and money are not yours.’ —_| how much easier it was to feed the boy 
‘ Why, mother,’ said Harry, * I thought) with bread from his mother’s closec, than 
you liked to have me charitable to the | to give him money ftom his own pocket. 


| poor!’ 
‘So I do,’ said his mother, ‘ and if you 








A A THE ANTS. 
have anything of your own to give, YOU! A little black ant found a large grain of wheat 
may go and get it; but it is not charity | — Too heavy to lift or to roll; 


in you, to give away what does not be- 
j\long to you. I will go and speak to the 
| boy, and see what can be done for him.’ 

| Mrs. Neal made a great many inquiries 
|of the boy: where he lived, and what he 
eves been doing ; and finding he was very 
| poor and wretched, she determined to go 


So he begged of a neighbor he happened to meet, 
To help it down into his hole. 


“ ]*’ve got my own work to look after,’’ said he ; 
* You must shift tor yourself, if you please :”” 

So he crawl’d off as selfish and croes as could be, 
And lay down to sleep at his eaee. 


Just then a black brother was passing the road, 
And seeing his brother in want, 

Came up and assisted him in with his load, 

For he was a good-natured ant. 
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HE HORRORS OF WAR can be materially lessened 
if Army Surgeons will use Redding’s Russia Salve in 
case of wcunds, cuts, bruises, sores, etc. 
excellent remedy for 
bunions, erysipelas, salt rheum, chapped hands, etc. For 
sale everywhere for Only 25 cents a box. 
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burns, scalds, corns, 
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The first volume of this valuable set of Books,consisting of 


A Visit to Ireland, 
18 NOW PUBLISHED. 


parent should put this 
ildren. 


es embraces rides to all the places of interest, ine) udin; 
excursions to the famous Killarney Lakes, Giants 
Causeway, and other noted places. 

book into the hands of 


It is just the book for vacation. 
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21 BROMFIELD 8T. 


fe magnificent display of oneofthe most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature isnow open for public ex- 

hibition. 
These Ocean Conservatories 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly for 
They present us with a perfect and 


Life Beneath the Waters. 
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Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 
M. Admission 25cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
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ELEGANT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


ption of the blood, by 
weak and poor.— 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may Burst out in disease‘on any part of it. No organ is 
free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 

low living, disordered or unhealthy 
filth and fi thy habits, the depressing 





, impure air, 


told an untruth, thou must not have a| vices, &. Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the 


constitution, descending * from parents to childr¢n unto 
the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the rod of Him who says. ‘I will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their children ” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
swellings ; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. This 
foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses 
the energies of life, so that scrofulous constitutions not 
only suffer from serofulous complaints, but they have far 
jes wer to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
though rot scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by this taintin the system. Most of the consump- 
tion which decimates the human ‘amily has its origin di- 
rectly in this scrofulous contamination; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
deed, of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by 
the same cause. f 
One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 

ersuns are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
Realth is undermined by it.. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remeily which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and 
fatal malady. it is combined from the mostactive reme 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
also those other affections which arise from it, such as 
Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pim les, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatiem, Syphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, indeed, al! com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in ‘impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for serofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE BY 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
, 8. N. & W. A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per Eottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without an 
equal. 

ate prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

it costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I: cannot refuse to state 
the sslutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Cil—(Cocoaine.) : 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearfal of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, ro that 1 could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you haa showed 
your process of purifying the Oil, | commenced its 
use the last week inJune. The first application allayed 
the itching and irritation ; in three or four days the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
others, similar y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. fours very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
conceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 











are filled with rare 











For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 
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BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the 8kin, and for rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 
The following i 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 


Maxtsoro’, July 11, 1856. 

Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 
Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family have used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 

A single applicati P diy removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin 
smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrita- 
tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
proved itself a perfect and very pleasant remedy. 
I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous diseases, in which I know tne Kallis- 
ton has had a wonderfully good effect: onein particular, 
the daughter of Mr. P. ,one of my neighbors, had 
suffered for many years from eruptions ana painful irflam- 
mation of the skin, (prpbably the effect of bad vaccire 
virus,) leaving it in several places puckered and quite 
Te few weeks ago I recommended to him your 
Kalliston ; he has since informed me that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness has nearly disappeared. This is an importunt 
case, and I will teil you more about it when | see you. 


ia) furniah } 


evidence 














The steward came out, attracted by her | home with him. She filled a basket with 





cries, and seeing the animal, returned aed be ty for the well, and little niceties for 
his master’s gun, and discharged the first | the sick child; and started off with him. 
load, inflicting a slight wound. The se-| When she came to the house, and opened 
cond charge did not take effect, and/the door of the rcom, she started back. 
frightened at the approach of his *fearless| Never had she witnessed such poverty. 
antagonist, he threw down his gun to fly,|It was in a miserable cellar; the floor 
but had hardly turned ere it fastened upon | was covered with water, and in one cor- 
his back with a bound, and seized him by 


the neck, in which situation he rushed 
into the house, calling loudly for assist- 
ance. His master, who had not yet 
dressed, peeped out, and alarmed for his 
family, closed the door again, doubtless 
deeming discretion the better part of valor. 

Satisfied with having prostrated his first 
antagonist, who lay helpless on the fioor 
of the hall, his catamountship inspected 
the princely apartments on the first floor, 
and when the negroes arrived from the 
sugar house, he seated himself on the 
front piazza, and calmly surveyed some 
dozen or more of them. Satisfied with 
the scrutiny, he entered the parlor or sit- 


ner was a bed; and on it wasa girl of 
eleven or twelve years old, sick with a fe- 
ver. The mother had gone out washing 
to earn a few pence to buy something for 
her children: she had left a girl of seven 
or eight years, to take care of her sick 
sister. You have, my dear children, I 
suppose, all of you have, at one time or 
other, been sick: and you know the com- 
fort it was, to have your mother with you; 
you know how she sat and watched you: 
how kindly she fixed and turned the pil- 
low : and if you wanted anything she was 
there to get it for you; and looked upon 
you so kindly that you were able to take 
from her hand even the bitter medicine 









Let all who this story may happen to hear, 
Endeavor to profit by it ; 

For often it happens that children appear 
As cross as the ant, every bit. 


And the good-natured ant who assisted his brother 
May teach those who choose to be taught, 
That if little insects are kind to each other, 
hen children most certainly ought.—Jane Taylor. 





NEVER SAY ‘NO,’ WHEN YOU MEAN 
‘YES.’ 
Two little girls who we will name An- 
nie and Lucy, once called upon that ex- 
cellent lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. After 
they had sat a little while with her she 
reached from the sideboard a plate of cake, 
kindly saying to Lucy, 
* Wouldst thou like a piece of cake ?” 
Lucy, like some little boys and girls I 
know, gave way to a foolish feeling some- 
times called shyness—and although she 
would have liked a piece, said, 
* No, thank you, ma'am.’ 
The lady then asked Anne, who imme- 
diately said, 


Tha 


EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Drygeists, 


Central st. 
Boston. 


About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
1 remained unconscious for some hours. 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 


hen conscious- 


Dro; 
a mi 
back d 


plied, without 
days, I receiv 


d physicians, and remedies were repeatedly a 


ving me an 


st 


relief. 





I was al 


ble to stand 


ren 
on SS feet, then 


J. M. GRAVES. 
ly 


After about tight 
a bottle each of your Compound Sarsapa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Dro 
menced using them according to directions. 

Within three hours after the first application of the 
. [ turned myself in bed, which seemed to me al: 
racle. By continui 


ps, and com- 


most 
the use of them the pain in my 
i, so that ina few days 
to walk, and finally to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned 
all, I apply the Drops with a speedy and sure relief. 


Newtonville, April 1, 1858. 


at 


T owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

fours respectfully, JOHN M. BOYD. 

Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 

Sold bv dealers generally, at 50 cents per bottle. 
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SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrore, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effective 
than any other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 
SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 

63 Tremont street. 
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OorThe most Amusing and Instructive Thing Out.c¢ 





does 








* Yes, ma’am, if you please.’ 
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as I promise 


mare, : biped a Renesantie Prices,’ means 
ce can in den’ » 
—- poly tage e 


“Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 
good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold.”’ 


JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 
114 Hanover St., Boston. 


I will insert on 
» & nice set of artificial teeth for $10.— 
gold work as low in pro; 


ices me, and 
you will find, 


portio: e. 
a set on silver for $10. 


MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cents. A fiy’s leg magnified resembles a 
coarse fish net. The smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble monster. A good lens, neatly set, with instructions 
for using, for 25 cents. 114 Hanover st.,—up stairs— 
Room No. 4. CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent ev here by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
for one in and $1,00 for a package of five. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1859. 











WALKS AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 


called Runners. They differ from climbing 
plants in the little roots which they put forth, 
and which striking into the ground hecome 
new plants. Among these the Strawberry is 
found. 

‘Then there is the Culm, a green-jointed 


‘You remember,’ said Uncle Ambrose to his | stem that belongs to the grass-like plants.— 


pupils, ‘that when a seed is placed in the | 
ground and begins to put itself forth, it has) 
both an upward and a downward growth.’ 

Here Lucilla reminded her uncle that he had 
illustrated this by observing the process of | 
germination in a common garden bean. { 

‘ There could not,’ he replied, ‘be a better 
instance of this beginning of growth than is | 
found in that plant; I mean a better subject | 
for observation. You can try this for your- 
selves.’ | 

* But,’ said Albert, ‘I want to hear more of | 
these beginnings of life. | 

* We considered,’ replie} his instructor, ‘the 
downward growth, the root. To-day we will 
give attention to the upward growth, the stem. | 


This you can see in the common grass. There 
is also the Scape, a peculiar stem which grows 
up from the root, bearing only flowers, not 
leaves, like the Dandelion.’ 

‘There are many sorts,’ remarked Albert. 

‘Truly. I have named only some of the 
principal ones. I hope on these topics you 
will read and study for yourselves, and by no 
means rest satisfied with the little which you 
can learn from these garden walks.’ wm. a. c. 





VARIETY. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CAMEL. 
Did you ever see a camel? an animal witha 


- . . | great hump on his back, which is sometimes 

* That part of the plant,’ said Albert, * which | fed about the streets? Perhaps you may have 
rises above the ground.’ | seen one with a little monkey, dr up like 
‘Yes; in general that part is called thea soldier, seated on its back? Well, these 


stem, for though there are under-ground stems, 
such as bear tubers and bulbs, they are ex- 
ceptions to the general law.’ 


animals do not live here, but are brought from 


| Asia, and in Asia they live very much in sandy 


| deserts, ‘These sandy deserts are very large 


plains, many miles across, and are covered 


‘The first putting forth of the downward | with nothing but loose sand. They are some- 
growth I remember,’ said Albert, ‘ is called the |times so extensive, that it takes a person a 


radicle.’ 

* Yes, said Uncle Ambrose, ‘and the first | 
appearance of the upward growth is called the | 
plumule, or little plume. This may become 
very stout and rigid with time, as you see in 
the large oak tree which you always pass by 
the roadside, when you repair to this garden, | 


great many days to go from one side to the 


|other of them. There are no springs of water, 


or running streams in them, and as no animal 
can live without drinking water sometimes, you 
will wonder how the poor camel manages.— 
But God has provided a contrivance for it, 
which enables it to cross over these dry sandy 
deserts, without suffering from the want of 
water. He has not left them to perish of thirst. 


but of the largest of the trees and the most Water is provided for them in a very curious 
solid of their trunks, there was a time when it waab Tate are (ib ~ stomachs a En 
: : | number of bags. elieve as many as thirty 

wight Rave boon eaid of them cach in the |have been counted.) Whenever the camel 
words of a certain poet: | meets with water, it drinks enough to fill all 
‘* Peeping from earth a bud unveiled, | these bags, as well as to satisfy its thirst at the 
PERT Bier Seeseoes Cege halied |time ; and afterwards it can, at any tine when 


While infant winds around thee blew, | 

And thou wast fed with silver dew, 

And tender sunbeams oozing through 
Thy leafy bower!” ’ | 

* How pretty !’ said Anne. : 

‘ The stem as it grows,’ said Uncle Ambrose, 
‘may develop into various forms, according to 
the nature of the plant, but it has always one | 
use.’ | 

‘To support the plant with its branches and | 
leaves,’ said Albert. } 

‘ Certainly it does this,’ said Uncle Ambrose, | 
‘but I referred at this moment to another use, | 
the distribution of moisture. You remember | 
thet the great business of the root, in its silent 
work-shop under the ground, is to collect the 
moisture. It ascends into the stem in obedi- 
ence to a peculiar law, which I need not now 
explain, and is thus carried to every part of the | 
growing plant. ‘This last remark may be oni| 
ly proved.’ 





it feels thirsty, squeeze this water out of the 
bags into its stomach. When travellers are 
obliged to cross those sandy deserts, they car- 
ry a supply of water for themselves in leather 
bags, or in bottles; but if they took horses 
with them to —_ their goods and merchan- 
dize, they would be obliged to take a supply of 
water tor them too, So instead of horses, they 
make use of camels, which have this supply of 
water in the bags in their stomachs. Some- 
times when travellers have lost their way in 
these sandy deserts, (which is very easy to do} 
and have finished all the water they ha 
brought with them, they have been obliged to 
kill one of their camels, and have thus procured 
water from the store which the poor creature 
had Jaid up for itself. 

If there had not been an animal furnished in 
this extraordinary mapner with bags to keep 
water in, nobody could have travelled across 
these deserts: they could not have carried 
water enough to supply themselves, unless 
they had some beasts of burden to help them, 
and no beasts of burden could have gone, 
without this supply of water. So you see how 


and tu back again to the 
teasing. But, now, alas! the 
little fingers are no longer here; the little 
eyes are dim with a dimness that shall never 
know their lustre again, and the little curls are 
onder, beneath that sod that gleams so green- 
Sacamsehetéeee andthe Giminsing white 
tombstone.’ 


Trinity Bay last summer curved. qpeetin |". hate . 
thrill of euthosiastic pleasure to swell Ameri- | ameet-clildioh 


can hearts than any ever since the Declaration 
of Independence. 


AUNT MARY’S CAT. 
Aunt Mary’s cat three snowy kittens had, 
Playful and fat and gay. So she would sport, 
And let them climb upon her back, and spread 
Her paws to fondle them,—and when she saw 
Her mistress come that way,would proudly show 
Her darlings,—purring with intense delight. 
But one was missing,—and Grimalkin run 
Searching each nook with frantic eagerness, 
Garret,and parlor, sofa, box, and bed, 
Calling her baby with a mournful cry, 
And questioning each creature that she met, 
In her cat-language, eloquently shrill. 


And then she left the house. 
Two hours passed by, 
When draggin her lost treasure by the neck, 
Her head held Figh to shelter it from harm, 
Sbe joyous laid it with its sisters twain, 
Who mew’d loud welcome,and withraptured zeal | 
Wash’d and re-washed its velvet face and paws. 
: had been saver toa y pak on " 
my Aunt Mary, out of pure wil 

To Pasay, aries she might be fatigued 
By too much care and nursing. But she sought} There 
From house to house, among the neighbors all, | back, and Jake called and coaxed the old cat, 
Until she found it, and restored it again ee all the while at the wasp. Up comes 
To her heart's jewels. itty with a dainty step, gives the wasp two 

One full month she fed or bens pokes with her paw, and walks round 
And nurtured it.—Then in her mouth she took pansy be the Bee i yA vg Bay br 
The same young kitten, and conveyed it back | jumped, and flew Sonal the room! Presently 
To the sme howe and ii it '8 te lsP the eae buch and ing the. opin th 
Knitting upon the sofa. Much surprised, romp Lage my the offendin oo so - ‘on 
She raised her spectacles to view the cat, paw, B® 8 


‘OLD PATCH.’ 

There was a poor boy who came to school 
with a large patch on his knee. One of his 
school-fellows who was a ‘ great tease,’ began 
to nickname him ‘ Patch,’ and sometimes ‘ Old 
Patch.’ 

* Why don’t you fight him? Give it to him? 
cried the boys. *{ wouldn’t be called names 
so; I'd give it to him.’ 

‘Pooh ? answered the boy with the patch, 
‘you don’t suppose I’m ashamed of be J patch, 
do you? For my part, am thankful for a 
= mother to keep me out of the rags. I 

onor my patch for her sake!” 

‘There was ‘ no getting the better of Patch, 
said the ~ po ‘not a bit of false shame about 
him.’ And now the boys honored him for it! 


REVENGE! 





into many family circles. 


was a wasp on the floor, lying on its 


GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 50 WASHINGTON 87,, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDays 


By Mrs. OtirHanrt, Author of ‘- Margaret Maitland.» 
Imo. cloth. 63 cents. , 
CHABMING story, full of fascination to all childres 
and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
and piety. It willcarry sunny and nobler aims 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Bo 
of Home Ed jon and E i 8. 
pete gg With numerous illustrations. 16mo, eloty 

nts. 


ce 
This little volume furnishes an inexh i 
i ion and in the home circle. 











THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; o 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charag: 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. Tua: 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.”_ 
16mo. » gilt back, 75 cents. 

“ One of the best books for boys with which we hay. 
met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

«“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the a. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.”_ 
LN. ¥. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.”’—[Pr9y. 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIBL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Element 
of Women’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary L) 
and others. A k for Girls. By Wuittiam M. 
Tuayver, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchag 
Prince.”? 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with vean instruction, enlivened 

ance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the centr) 

the book, but ill ions of its hings are 

many other distinguished 
above “ Companion 





drawn from the lives of 
Parents will find the 

mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 

Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
wi 


e” ad. 


This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and t 
int out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
epict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
day life, in city and country, mingling important mom) 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 





Who, with a most msinoating teine, heavy slaps, and walked away, app ly sa- 


, : , isfied—she had killed the wasp! 
Fawning and rubbing round her slipper’d foot, | Ng doubt her nose felt a great deal better in 
Bespoke her favoring notice. consequence ! 

This is trae— 

Aunt Mary told me so. Did Pussy think 
Her child too young for service? and when| 

grown 
To greater vigor, did she mean to show 
Full approbation of her mistress’ choice, 
By passing many a nearer house, to find 
The lady that its first indentures held ? 
This looks like Reason, and they say that brutes 
Are only led by Instinct. Yet ’tis hard 
Often, to draw the line where one begins, 
And where the other ceases. 


But I know 
That kindness to domestic animals 
Improves their nature,—and “tis very wrong 
To take away their comforts, and be cross 
And cruel to them. The kind-hearted child 
Who makes them humble friends, will surely find 
A pleasure in such goodness, and obey 
The Book of Wisdom, in its law of love. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 


which it is a part ; an immense crop of errors 
may spring from the least root of falsehood ; 
a glorious intellectual light may be kindled by 
the minutest sparks of truth ; and every princi- | 
ple is more diffusive and operative by reason | 
| of its intrinsic energy than of its magnitude. — | 
Dr. Gregory. | 


THE BIBLE. 


Out of it have come all the pure moralities. | 
From it have sprung all sweet charities. 1t| 
- —— has been the motive power of regeneration and | 
WHERE IS THE ENEMY? Pena poe wn sagt eg It has com- | 

‘ forted the humble, consoled the mourning, sus- } 
: ih enepontom nat Comeinan. ater | tained the suffering, and given trust and tri-| 
think it was in the Tyrol; but, wherever it ba a woop win & folded ape By ay Me | 
was it chanced that the place was settled by a P Pe | 
colony who believed the Gospel of Christ, and 
proved their faith by works. A courier from a 


The simple cottager has used it for a dying | 
pillow ; and even the innocent child has breath- | 
neighboring village informed them that troo’ 
were advancing to take the town. They quietly 


ed his last happy sigh with his fingers between 
answered, 


its promise freighted leaves, 
‘If they will take it, they must.’ NATURE’S POP-GUNS. 


Remember that lofty trees grow from dimin- 
utive seeds; copious rivers flow from small 
fountains ; slender wires often sustain ponder- | 
ous weights; injury to the smallest nerves | Pain eto. ' 
may occasion the most agonizing sensation; wal. oe ae. et ae alist 


‘ How so? asked Albert. kindly God has contrived that the camel shall 
‘It is an experiment that you can very easily not suffer from crossing these sandy plains, and 
try for yourselves. Select any soft-stemmed |thus men are enabled to travel across them, 





Soldiers soon came riding in, with colors fly- 
ing, and fifes piping their shrill defiance. They 


at his plow, the blacksmith at his anvils and | 


ville, Cal., p 
looked round for an enewy, and saw the farmer | son The seed-pods, which are about the size | 


The chaparral upon the hills near Placer- 
a novel liarity this sea- | 








plant in your garden, water it for several suc- | with all sorts of goods and merchandise. The 
cessive days with some colored liquid, and you 

will be able to see that the color of the stem is 

changed, and made to resemble the color of 

that with which it is watered.’ 

‘ Would indigo-water answer ?’ asked Lucil- 
la. 

* You ean try it, but a little red liquid would 
be more conclusive, as it would mingle less 
with the green. This moisture penetrates to 
every cell and cavity in the plant. It pervades 
the minutest veins ; there is no spot untouched 
by it. This is the sap. Inthe maple tree, it 
comes out in that sweet, rich juice from which | 
is made maple sugar.’ 

‘ Are there not various kinds of stems ?’ asked | 
Lucilla. 

‘There are,’ said her instructor, ‘ we have 
already spoken of one kind, namely the T'runk. 
This is the most solid and rigid of all. In con- 
trast with this, we find others which have not 
strength to support themsélves, but trail along 
the ground, or climb upon some other object, | 
——a tree, a trellis, or whatever they can find.’ 

*Snch as the grape-vine,’ said Lucilla. 

‘Yes, and the little green stems by means of 
which it fastens itself to that on which it 
climbs, are called tendrils.’ 

‘Do all climbing plants have tendrils ? asked 
she. 

‘By no means. Those which have very 
slender stems wind themselves round and round 
and so are sustained. One of these is the hop, 
which you may often see. This plant always 
twines from right to left. Others there are 
which invariably twine from left to right. ‘This 
seems in each a peculiar law of its nature.— 
They can hardly be turned from the manner of 
growth which is natural to them. They seem 
to have a kind of self-will in the matter, will 
make, if trained in the wrong direction, short 
turnings, and sudden windings, in order to 
right themselves, and have been even known 
to exhaust themselves, and die in efforts to re- 
turn to their natural position.’ 

‘How strange! said both of the girls at 
once. 

‘There is another class of prostrate stems 





very pretty in their weakness. These are 


form of the camel’s foot is also particularly 
well suited to treading on dry sand; it is very 
broad, and so tender, that it is easily hurt on 
stony ground ; but it moves both with ease and 
safety on level ground, and particularly so on 
sand. This is another proof that God, out of 
his great goodness to all his creatures, forms 
each of them in such a manner as to make it 
best suited to its habits of life. {[f he had not 
done so, he might have given the camel a foot 
which was suited to climbing rocks and yet 
made it live in a sandy desert; or he might 
have given the goat, which lives upon steep 
rocks, a soft broad foot like the camel’s, fit only 
for treading on soft and level ground. But we 
never find that our Heavenly Father has 
neglected anything which can add to the com- 
fort of his creatures; he has given to each 
what is best for it; and everything that he has 
made shows us that his wisdom and his good- 
ness are unbounded.—Christian Child’s Faith- 


ful Friend. 


WHAT CAN YOU DOP 


Some fifty years since, a poor boy, born of 
poor parents, and fatherless, who had nowhere 
to look for elevation or maintainance in life 
but to his own diligent exertions, chanced to 
be in the navy-yard, at Brooklyn, and the 
thought struck him that he would like to enter 
the navy. Being of energetic temperament, 
with him to think was to act, to desire was to 
strive. So going to the proper officer, he ap- 
plied for admission. 

The novelty of seeing a lad alone boldly 
asking for a place so often secured only by 
political preferences or by the entreaties of in- 
fluential friends, attracted at once the attention 
of the officer, and he inquired, 

‘What can you do?” 

The reply was a prompt afid decisive one, 
* Any thing that any other boy can ? 

He was told to call again in a few days, and 
leaving, he hastened to tell his mother the step 
he had taken. She thought the matter merely 
a whim, and did not suppose it would accom- 
plish anything. But the few days passed, and 
the place was given to the en ing lad.— 
Scarcely in his new position, he began to 
show marks of genius and aptitude which out- 
did his associates, and step step the baker’s 
pe — ae x His aim was 

, his courage undaunted, perseverance 
aaisiing ; and to-day he stands among the 
highest m rank and most influential in power 
of the ‘great ones’ who com the United 
States Navy. Such, in brief, is the career of 
William L, Hudson, Commander of the United 


jagara, the vessel whose arrival at 





. ie: of a marrowfat pea, are just now ripening, and 
—- at their churns and spinning-wheels. |as fast as they inature they shoot a 
1 cae eee tegen | off — a banging noise, like miniature hand | 
bright buttons—‘ The harlequins of the nine- | irly ll be ven ye “hs bechinl ttn’ pee | 
teenth century.’ Of course none of these were | ping is incessant, but as each bulb explodes, 


in a proper position to be shot. ° : : . 
* Where are your soldiers ? they asked. pe a ite nat eo the air to the height 


* We have none,’ was the brief reply. 

* But we have come to take your town.’ 
‘ Well, friends, it lies before you.’ 

‘ But is there nobody here to fight ?” 

* No, we are all Christians.’ 


The Rome Sentinel relates that a three- 
year-old girl accompanied her father upon a 
visit to her grand parent in the country, where 
a blessing is invoked by the white-haired pa- 
triarch before each meal. The custom was 
one with which our little friend had not been 
made familiar at home, and of course on the 
first occasion she was silent with intcrest and 
curious watchfulness. But when the famil 
gathered around the board the second time af- 
ter the commencement of her visit, she was 
prepared for the preliminary religious ceremo- 
ny, and observing that her father did not seem 
duly conscious of the approaching solemnity, 
she called _ = order by saying with stern 
gravity, ‘ Be still, —gra ’s going to 
Es ts Mansiedo anda sen? mpaterer 


QUEER LAKE IN JAVA. 


There is a queer lake in Java, which a trav- 
eller thus describes: It was, perhaps, hardly 
half a mile in ci fe , Situated in a 
dense forest, and surroynded by trees of a gi- 
gant growth, whose shade it was, most likely, 
that imparted to its waters a tint almost deeper 
than that of the sky, and at the depth of six or 
seven fathoms, or even more, every object to 
the smallest particle of weed was seen as dis- 
tinctly as though held in the hand. It had, 
however, another peculiarity, that probably did 
not apply to the atmosphere of the crater, that 
the rays of light struck it in such a way as to 
give a false —— to everything below the 
surface, and fishes that you thought quite close 
and immediately under yon, would remain not 
only unharmed, but even undismayed, by a dart 
of your lance, and though you might keep on 
repeating at each attempt, ‘Ill have you this 
time, though,’ a cool, ‘Don’t you wish?’ on 
the calm countenance of the attacked, after 
each futile endeavor to carry out the threat, 
was the invariable response. When a bather 
was immersed in the lake, you saw nothing of 
him but his head and feet, reminding you of the 
figures of Chinese criminals, as displayed on 
cups and saucers, when you are favored with a 
front view of the unhappy wretches, resting on 
their hams with their chins on their knees. 








As a specimen of past utility of the Logic 
Class in the University of Edinburgh, an anec- 
dote is recorded, in which the son of a Baront, 
who resided not far from town, acted a con- 
spicuous part. He wascalled up by the worthy 
Professor of the time, and pot 4 the question, 
*Cana man see without eyes!’ ‘Yes, sir,’ 
was the prompt answer. ‘How sir? cried the 
amazed Professor, ‘can a man see without 
eyes? Pray, sir, how do you make that out?’ 
‘ He can see with one, sir,’ replied the ready- 
witted youth; and the whole class shouted 
with delight at his triumph over metaphysics. 








Two distinguished philosophers took shelter 
under one tree during a heavy shower. After 
some time, one of them complained that he 
felt the rain. ‘ Never mind,’ replied the other, 
‘there are plenty of trees; when this one is 
wet throu 





THE SORROW OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
FATHER. 

Mr. Bachus, editor of the Canajoharie Radii, 
is a deaf mute, and thus adds new claims to 
sympathy in a sorrow he himself touchingly 
tells : 


we will go to another.’ 


‘I never complained of my condition but 
once,’ said an old man,‘ when my feet were 
bare and { had no money to buy shoes; bot I 
met a man withont feet, and became content- 
ed.’~—Child’s Paper. 


It is safer to be humble with one talent than 
to be proud with ten. 


Do all the good you can in the world, and 
make as little noise about it as possible. 


*We cannot this week fill our usual col- 
umn—every time hitherto, before this, that we 
have sat in the old place, to the now larly 
recurring duty, we have had dear little 
rambling along our knees, or making stra 
snatches at the paper. A little face, all lit wi 
happy eyes, bo-peeping into ours. le 
head, nodding as it shook its curls, a mock 








THE VIKTUES OF PERRY DAVIS 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
ual suecess for Horses, either internally or « 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
much experience, the only sure remedy. It never fail 
so say all who have used it. Read the following: 
Rirtey, Brown Co., Ouro, Dec. 9th, 1888. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that 1 have given the 
Killer to Horses for Oelicn and find it the best 





er remedy lever used. I give for a dose half ofa 


the derangement of the least wheel or pivot | twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
may render useless the greatest machine of 


water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 
hout delay. . 
worst cases without delay. JON PORTER. 


Yours trul 
™ proprietor of Bipley Hotel 
East Livenroot, coLumBiaNa Co., O., FRB. 12, 1856, 
Gentlemen :—I feel ita énty that I owe to the public, 
to inform them of a successful experiment that 1 lately 
made with your Pain Killer, by applying it ina way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. 1 bad ay 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colie 
appeared to n great agony. made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpese. 
him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
lay and could not raise up his head, or bold it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. I red four or five spoonsful ina 
pint of milk, and ys tto him andin twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he was on his feet, and 
in another haif hour was 
the harness. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, says 
unt of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer, 
tf the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 
We here request — one who shall be so unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 


cure. 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 

161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8.G. AsHtox, 
with an introduction by Rev. A. L.'Stone. 75 cts, 

Beautifully written and calrulated to excite a 
stronger interest in the study of the Bible. 

OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETING, its His 
tory, with i as of kabl in ap- 
cts. 


perfectly restored and put in 
Respectfully yeurs. 8. JACKMAN. 








swer to prayer. 


P-|SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 


ABOUT THE PSALMS OF DAVID. By Mrs. 8. G. 
ASHTON, author of “ Mothers of the Bible.” 38 cts. 
SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 

ABOUT JESUS, same author, also illustrated. 38.cts. 
CATHARINE. A beautiful book by the author of *‘ Ag- 
nes, orthe Little Key.”’ 75 cts. 
AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. Author of “Cs 
tharine.” 175 cts. 
BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. Same author. 85 cts. 
ber LIGHT HEARTED GIRL. By JeserH ALDEs. 
cts. 
THE LOST LAMB. 34 cts. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 34 cts. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST-BORN. %& cts. 
0 And other beautiful books for Sunday School Li- 
braries. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington St., Opposite Milk. 


J. E. TILTON & CO. have all the different Societies’ 
books, and a compbate ° e P y 
Board on hard to furnish Schools, and the trade. % 








THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


8 perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 

I Le re and in no case will its application i= 
a 

ysician. It is an indispensable article of household 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud bas 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all thote 
numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas 
Frost Bitten Parts. Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, U 9 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyer, Ne’ Ra t eum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Beings, Flea Bites, Shi! » Cuts, Boils, Brup 


with the remedies that may be prescri 


ing N Freckles, Tan, Sun 
| Bure liner, hl hens - sDiewend on Eruptions 
enera: ’ 


This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2% 
cents, 50 no AL The largest size contains the 
gpenity = of os smallest bese, and is warranted 
to its virtues in any climate. 
BEDDING & to. Proprietors, Boston, Mass 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Bow, 
New York. 
l4—ly 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, gyre 
s] o Co 





Love- No Se 


ersy: 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 


No. 22 School Street. 
Parcs $1 4 ream. Srx Copms ron $5, Parusnr mw 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES ¢1 and $1,326. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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